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[Translated by the Editor. ] 


FREDERIC CHOPIN. 


BY FRANZ LISZT. 
VI. 

On such evenings, Cuorry’s chamber was light 
ed only by a few lights, which stood about his 
Pleyel flugel (grand piano). He was particularly 
partial to the instruments of this manufactory on 
account of their somewhat veiled, silvery tone and 
their easy touch, which enabled him to woo forth 
tones, that might be compared to the sounds of 
the glass-harmonica. 

Around the flugel you saw a group of listeners, 
who bore the most distinguished names. HEINE 
listened, with the sympathy of a countryman, to 
Chopin’s legends out of the mysterious land, in 
which too his etherial fancy was at home. Chopin 
and he understood each other in every half word, 
in every half tone, and the musician answered to 
every gentle qnestion of the poet. Near Heine 
sat MrYerBeeR, and this master of Cyclopean 
tone-architecture loved. to spend an hour in fol- 
lowing, with evident satisfaction, the windings of 
the arabesques, which clothed the thoughts of 
Chopin as with a transparent veil of lace. 

Farther along, sat Apotpu Novurrir, that 
noble, at once passionate and ascetic artist, a strict 
Catholic, who in the later years of his life re- 
nounced all participation in productions of a 
superficial sort and, with chaste and enthusiastic 
reverence, served Art alone. A melancholy pas- 
sion for the Beautiful undermined his existence, 
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and already there seemed to paint itself upon his 
brow, that sombre shadow, which the outburst of 
despair always reveals to men too late, to men, 
who are so eager, and yet so unfit to solve the 
mysteries of the heart. 

HILer too was there : his spirit and his musi- 
cal talent were kindred to those of Chopin, and 
he was one of his most faithful friends. We often 
assembled at his house, and while he was prepar- 
ing the great works, which he afterwards put forth, 
he wrote piano pieces, of which the Htudes remind 
us as powerful sketches, in perfect drawing, of 
those studies of trees, in which the landscape- 
painters, as it were extempore, conjure up a 
complete little poem of light and shadow through 
a single tree, a single branch. 

EuGene Detacroxrx sat buried in silence be- 
fore the apparitions, which twittered through the 
air in tones. He asked himself inaudibly, what 
palette, what pencil, what canvass he would have 
to take, to lend them life in his art ? 

The one among us all, who seemed to be the 
nearest to the grave, the old Nremcewrcz, lis- 
tened to the “ Songs of History,” which Chopin 
translated for him, who had outlived times now 
no more, into dramatic scenes, when, to the texts 
of the Polish bard, the rustle of weapons, the 
song of the victors, the festal hymn, the lament of 
the imprisoned, the ballad upon the fallen heroes, 
resounded under his fingers. 

Apart by himself, sombre, and silent, stood 
Micxkrewicz: in the features of the northern 
Dante it stood written, that this feeling never left 
him: “The salt of the stranger is bitter, and 
hard is the ascent of his door-steps !” 

Sunk in the cushion of a sofa, sate GEORGE 
SAND, intently listening and gracefully enchained. 
She spread over this music all the glowing reflec- 
tion of her genius, which possessed the rare 
peculiarity, only reserved to the few elect, of 
recognising the Beautiful under all forms of Art 
and Nature ; that magical look, before which, in 
highly gifted ladies, the rind, the mask, the coarser 
hull falls away, so that they see the soul, that is 
therein enchanted, in its invisible essence, the 
Ideal, which the artist has imprisoned in the 
stream of tones or the veil of colors, in the undu- 
lations of marble, the architectural lines of stone, 
or in the rhythm of verse. The highest manifes- 
tation of this sense is the correctness of the im- 
pression and the certainty of the judgment. To 
the happy natures, which it luminously pervades, 
it will make superfluous the heavy burden of the 








science of Art, under whose pressure one makes a 
painful pilgrimage to the consecrated regions, 
which they reach at a bound; and this sense 
develops itself far less through search into the 
mysteries of science, than through intimate com- 
munion with Nature. 

Even so deep a look did it require, to recog- 
nize and to appreciate Chopin’s character, —a 
character, whose folds concealed no movement, 
no impulse, not dictated by the tenderest feeling 
of reverence and the noblest understanding of 
the affections of the soul. And yet never was a 
nature more formed, to justify perversions and 
strange aberrations, for his fantasy was full of 
fire, his feeling excitable to violence, and his 
bodily condition weak and sickly. Who could 
fathom the sufferings, which this antagonism must 
have produced? But he never laid them open 
to the gaze of others, he preserved their mystery 
under the impenetrable cheerfulness of a proud 
self-control. 

His life was simple; neither adventure, nor 
implications, nor episodes are to be found in it. 
What he received and felt, what made an im- 
pression on his inner being, that was his events, 
to him more weighty and significant, than the 
changes and events out in the world. The les- 
sons, which he continually gave, with punctuality 
and assiduity, were in a manner his daily work, 
which he performed with conscientiousness and 
cheerfulness. This, once done, he poured his 
soul out in his compositions, as other men pour it 
out in prayer to God. He has involved himself 
in no transaction, in no drama, he has knit no 
tie and loosed none. He has exercised a decided 
influence upon no being. His will has never 
interfered with another’s wishes, he has oppress- 
ed no spirit through the domination of his own. 
He has tyrannized over no heart, and laid no in- 
vader’s hand upon another’s fate; he sought 
nothing and would have scorned to beg for any- 
thing. On the other hand, he withdrew himself 
from all chains, all friendly connections, which 
might carry him away and draw him into more 
bustling circles. Ready to give away all, he did 
not give away himself. Perhaps he thought, like 
many proud hearts, that love and friendship are 
nothing, if they are not all! Perhaps— but 
whether it was so or was not, no one precisely 
knew, for he never spake of love and friendship ; 
his most intimate friends did not press into the 
sanctuary, where his soul dwelt, when it with- 
drew itself entirely from the rest of his life. 
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In his conversation he appeared to interest 
himself only for that, which concerned others 
and avoided drawing them out of the circle of 
their personality to bring them to his own. His 
individuality did not challenge watchful curiosity ; 
he pleased one too much, to allow such thoughts 
to occur to him. The whole of his personal 
character was harmonious and appeared to need 
no commentary. His blue eye was more spirit- 
ual than dreamy; his fine and mild smile never 
became bitter. The fineness and transparency 
of his complexion misled the eye, his blond hair 
was soft as silk, his nose slightly curved; his 
bearing and demeanor were so aristocratic, that 
one treated him, involuntarily, as a prince. His 
movements were graceful and curious, the tone 
of his voice always moderate, and often subdued, 
his form small, his organization gentle. His 
whole appearance reminded you of the plant 
convolvulus, which, on an incredibly slender stem, 
rocks to and fro its superbly colored calices, 
which have, however, such an airy texture, that 
the least touch tears it in pieces. 

In company he showed the equal disposition, 
which no discomfort troubles, since it claims no 
interest for itself. Commonly he was cheerful ; 
his caustic understanding easily discovered the 
ludicrous, even where it lay not on the surface. 
In the play of his features he developed, for a 
long time, an inexhaustible humor and often 
amused himself in comically improvised repre- 
sentation with imitating the musical formulas and 
the peculiar tic of many virtuosos, their move- 
ments and indeed their countenances, and that 
with a talent, which, in a minute, brought their 
whole personality before you. But, even in mo- 
ments of the brightest humor he knew how, with 
the finest tact, to preserve the limits of decorum. 

Although seldom, yet there were moments, 
when we surprised him deeply moved. Then we 
saw him become pale and white as a corpse. 
But even in this deepest emotion he remained 
collected. Then, as always, he was sparing of 
words about what he felt, and a minute’s compo- 
sure withdrew from us the secret of his inner 
life. He knew how, in a noble manner, to for- 
give, and cherished no grudge in his heart against 
those, who had injured him, although such 
wounds sank deeply into his soul and there 
gnawed on, in secret, after their peculiar occasion 
had long since vanished from his memory. 

Generally reserved in his conversation, he was 
completely so, in all, to which any fanaticism of 
opinion, political or religious, attaches. Only 
through what he did or left undone in the nar- 
row circle of his activity, could one judge him in 
this relation. His love for his country revealed 
itself in the direction, which his talent took, in 
the choice of his friendly intercourse, in the dis- 
tinguished increase of scholars, in the frequent 
and very important services which he rendered 
to his countrymen ; but we do not remember that 
he ever allowed himself to express his feelings in 
this connection. If he occasionally fell into con- 
versation about political ideas, which are so warm- 
ly agitated in France, he made it his point rather 
to criticize them, than to advocate views of his 
own. Being in relations with some political ce- 
lebrities of our time, he knew how to limit this 
relation, independently of all political agreement 
of opinion, to simple personal friendships. 

Democracy was in his eyes an accumulation of 
too heterogeneous, unstable, wild and violent ele- 








ments, to win his sympathy. Some twenty years 
ago came up the social questions and their threat- 
ening ascendency was likened to a new inroad of 
barbarism. Chopin was painfully affected by 
what there was terrible in this comparison: he 
despaired of looking for the sparing of Rome 
from those modern Attillas, and of rescuing Art, 
its monuments, its customs, the entire Civiliza- 
tion, that elegant life of refined leisure, of which 
Horace sang, from their destructiveness. More- 
over, he followed events from afar and a shrewd- 
ness, which one could scarcely have suspected in 
him, often enabled him to prophecy what better 
informed persons had not anticipated. Yet, when 
observations of this sort escaped his lips, he did 
not develop them, and his chance expressions 
first excited attention when the result had con- 
firmed them. 

Chopin was sincerely religious and attached to 
Catholicism; but he talked about religion even 
less than about politics, and he kept his faith to 
himself without ever making a profession of it. 
Consistently with all this, in his practical life he 
followed the maxim of a most highly distinguished 
man, the Marquis Jules de Noailles, who, in his 
old age, often said to us young men, when we dis- 
puted about opinions: “ You will some day be- 
come convinced, as well as I, that it is utterly 
impossible to talk with every body about every 
thing.” 

[To be continued.] 
ooo oe —— 
How often from the steep 

Of echoing hill, or thicket, we have heard 

Celestial voices, to the midnight air 

Alone, or responsive to each other’s notes, 

Singing their great Creator! Oft, in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With glorious touch of instrumental sounds, 

In full harmonic numbers joined, their songs 

Divide the night and lift our thoughts to heaven! 
MILTON. 
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Music in the past Half Century. 





An Address delivered before the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, at Cochituate Hall, Boston, Dec. 22, 1851. 


BY SAMUEL JENNISON, JR. 


Gentlemen of the Harvard Musical Association : 

At this late season, so near the expiration of 
the year, we shall not have forgotten that which, 
at its opening, was, on every hand, brought to our 
notice—that we were standing upon the threshold 
of a new half century; we have not yet ceased 
to affix to our journals and our epistles a date 
whose figures indicate the commencement, ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of mankind, 
of another long and important division of time; 
while a crowd of memorable musical events occur- 
ring in our own city within a few years past, some, 
almost within a twelve month, as, for example, 
the advent of pure Italian Opera; the institution, 
under your own auspices, upon a scale, at first so 
humble, and before audiences then so inconsidera- 
ble, of the public performance of the elegant Trio 
and Quartett at your Chamber Concerts, now be- 
come, in the hands of others not unworthy, a 
standard entertainment; the establishment of an 
association for the cultivation of instrumental 
music, whose weekly rehearsals are thronged 
with the ever increasing numbers of the admirers 
of classical composition; the frequent arrival 
upon our shores of bands of skilful performers 
upon all manner of instruments, helping to swell 





and almost wholly constituting our orchestras ; 
with the occasional visit of some of those more 
distinguished artists from the Old World, who find 
here a New to conquer and carry captive ; the 
not infrequent departure abroad of those per- 
sonally known to us, in quest of a musical train- 
ing not here to be obtained, whose names, it may 
be, are yet destined to distinction, and of whom 
already one prima donna and, at least, one pianist 
have risen to no small eminence; the so recent 
production, by one of your own number, of 
original and elaborate symphonies, and later still, 
the introduction of musical theses in the list of 
subjects at Exhibitions in our University ; add to 
which, the commenced erection of an edifice which 
shall indeed be a Temple worthy of dedication to 
such an Art; worthy even of her whose thrilling 
notes, as when there first heard, shall forever haunt 
that other Temple which stands hard by :—a 
project, let me add, to which, long floating indis- 
tinctly before our minds, you may take a just 
pride in having first imparted a definite form and 
character, since only by that energetic action taken 
on the night of your last Anniversary, and by the 
unremitting zeal with which it was prosecuted by 
your Committee, could the enterprise have ever 
been crowned with success ;—all these have tend- 
ed to keep us perpetually reminded that here, at 
least, we have beheld breaking the dawn of a new 
musical era. And while others had been engaged 
in recording the changes, the signs of progress 
or decline, which were visible in the systems and 
establishments of the political, the scientific, or 
philanthropic world, it seemed not unfit, at such 
a time and before such an Association to attempt 
an examination into the comparative condition of 
our cherished Art, during the period now past; a 
subject not likely to have, and which accordingly 
was not found to have, attracted the attention of 
general writers, and yet an art, which, in the lan- 
guage of M. Fétis, has “radically varied more 
than twenty times in its constitution and in its 
effects, and been subjected to such a number of 
accessory transformations besides, as seem to have 
made of it wholly different arts ;” and of which 
M. Forkel observes “that every period of ten 
years introduces some forms or turns of melody 
peculiar to itself, and which generally grow out of 
date before that period expires.” And, gentle- 
men, throughout the course of preparation for 
this service, which, when I look over the catalogue 
of your members, I am fully sensible was awarded 
me rather in return for the original suggestion, I 
have been at every step, as the field of research 
expanded before me, persuaded that the brief 
hour usually allotted to a public address must 
necessarily be wholly insufficient for the due in- 
vestigation of a subject so fertile, demanding a 
treatment at once historical, critical, philosophical. 

It has appeared to me that the man most com- 
petent to discourse upon a subject like this, is he 
whose life is equal to these years past ; whose days 
have been spent in some of those great capitals 
where this art is best known and most highly 
honored. And how could one disguise from him- 
self the lack here of those opportunities for hear- 
ing and for study so essential toa truly intimate and 
thorough acquaintance with the subject proposed ? 
For where have we lived? In no Paris, centre 
of civilization, “ Mother of the Arts!” where, at 
this hour, might be collected together, in groups 
like those whose representations adorn your music 
rooms, a MEYERBEER, an HALEVyY, an ADAM, an 
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more than a half-century ago, might have been 
seated beneath the same roof, Haypn, GLuck, 
PArsreL.o, SALIERI, Ricuint, ANFosst, listen- 
ing to the first public performance of an opera 
composed and conducted by Mozart! In no 
London, where in the time honored Abbey, 
slumber, side by side, HANDEL and PURCELL; 
where BranaM, like whom, as once the saying 
ran, was no tenor in Italy, still survives, spanning 
the half-century with his brilliant life of song ; in 
no Milan, where a theatre, with whose plaudits 
the world’s walls have rung, stands erected over 
the site of the Church of our Lady of the 


Avrer. a Bertroz: in no Vienna, where, little | 


He who investigates the history of music, cannot 
fail to be struck with the fact that it is, or at least 
has hitherto been, an eminently progressive art, 
and that its greatest developments have been of 
comparatively very recent date. That which we 
now denominate music is the result of the succes- 
sive labors of several generations. Sculpture and 
Painting may well have existed in a high degree 
of perfection in the earliest days of civilization : 
since they hold communion mainly with the out- 
ward and visible forms of nature. The beautiful 
model existed in life or idea a thousand or two 
thousand years ago, as well as now. Therefore 


the Laocoon group, the Apollo, may well have 


called from its holding, or sustaining, the melody ; 
the female, or soprano voice being then, as you 
are aware, wholly unknown. 

The invention of printing music with movable 
types did not occur until the beginning of the 
succeeding, the sixteenth century. In this period 
arose those celebrated discussions and controver- 
sies concerning the fundamental principles of 
music. Disputes ran high about the diatonic 
division of the scale, and the mathematical rela- 
tions of sounds were widely explored. “ Every 
mathematician,” says M. Fétis, “ thought himself 
born to be a musician.” The happy result of all 
this was the discovery by ZARLINO of tempera- 
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| if Ladder; in short in none of those European | been perfect in the days of ancient Greece ; but | ment, the proper method of tuning the clavichord. 
|| | metropolises which Architecture, Painting, Music | the Symphony of a Haypn could not have seen | Towards the close of that century, music was 
|| have for centuries, enriched, illustrated, glorified. | the light, until, in the fulness of time, the devel- | written to be sung by as many even as nine choirs 
|| We have no memories of a Catalani, a Farinelli, opment of the science of harmony, of the capacity | at once. In the meantime, melody was lost sight 
| | | a Mara; we listen to no voices of a Lablache, a | of instruments, of the skill of performers, had | of. No attention was paid to the sense of words ; 
| | Mario, a Grisi, a Sontag; these visits of a Jenny | prepared the way for a Haypn: and no argu- | everything was written in fugue; and the absurd- 
| | | Lind are but angel visits still, for their rarity as | ment could convince us that ancient Athens could ity and pedantry which prevailed in the scholastic 
| || for their sweetness ; we recount no prizes gained, | have listened, in her agora, her streets, her groves, | disputations, was scarcely less conspicuous in the 
| || no fames won, no splendid debuts of a La Scala | her Odeon, to such strains of power as swell upon | composer’s counterpoint. 
or San Carlo; we have no world-renowned masters | our ears in our own. Between 1550 and 1600, instruments were first 
| | | froma world-renowned Thomas School or Conser- Sufficient, however, has been to each generation | introduced into the church to play the part sung 
I] | vatoire; we can point to no PALESTRINA, no | and to each people its own music, however rude by the voice. Just before the close of that cen- 
| | Bacu, no PERGOLEsI, no GLUCK, no WEBER, | the same may be deemed by us. Every individual | tury, in 1594, occurred that memorable event 
|| none, absolutely none, of their unfading lustre, | becomes conscious, from time to time, of progress | which infused into music a new life, when was 

|| born, living, and dying a citizen among us: only | made in the capacity to appreciate music. Do | brought upon the stage, the precursor of the long 
| | | faintly, as yet, have we heard the echoes of master | we not perhaps each remember a time when the | line of musical drama, “The Death of Eury- 
|| ji | pieces that enchant the world; a thousand great | various means which science employs to give a | dice!” 
5 | productions yet unknown, almost unheard of in this | zest to the combinations of harmony, when suspen- About this period, too, creeps in the “ audacious 
| ; || remote, this new world of the West. And yet, | sions, syncopations, and unresolved dissonances | innovation,” as it was esteemed, “ of the use of the 
1} 








praised be Heaven for those characters which 
communicate from mind to mind the ravishing 
strain as well as the breathing thought and burn- 
ing word, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea, 

from whose mysterious depths have sprung such 
creations as the Oratorio of a HANDEL, the Opera 
of a Mozart, the Symphony of a BEETHOVEN. 
And, amid these glimpses, we pause to lament that 
the Spirit of Art has never been domesticated 
with us: that, amid the perils and privations which 
beset the path of our Fathers, on this night, of all 
others, ever present to our thoughts, side by side 
with those austere virtues which have rendered 
their names names of might, there could not have 
been sown the seeds of the Beautiful also with the 
Good; and, like the Miltons and Shakspeares, 
whose words dwell in our memories, and linger 
upon our lips, the Poets of Music, the Makers, 
able, at times I am tempted to say, to appeal with 
even ten-fold and hundred-fold power to the hu- 
man heart beyond those, should not have been 
earlier recognized as worthy to be admitted to a 
place among our household gods, and to have their 
names also rendered familiar as household words. 

And yet, gentlemen, notwithstanding the ever 
pressing sense of disadvantages, which might well 
make one distrust the correctness of any conclu- 
sions here arrived at, while they render certain 
the incompleteness of the performance, disadvan- 
tages which, I speak it with sincerity, have made 
me feel it not a little presumptuous in me to have 
attempted this task, permit me to add, that no 
moments stolen from ordinary occupations could 
have been spent upon a labor more congenial 
than that which your invitation has induced me 
to undertake ; the preparation of the report I 
propose to present to you, rather than the oration 
to deliver. 








were an abomination, were what the Italians were 
wont to call scelerata, —accursed-—to the, as 
yet, uncultivated ear? 

As the individual, so the world has passed 
through many rude, unfashioned days: and the 
history of Music, while it abounds with examples 
of wholly or partially barbarous practices and 
modes of composition and execution in which 
men have at some time found satisfaction and 
taken delight, is not deficient in anecdotes cor- 
roborating the suggestions of each one’s experience, 
that, to the untrained ear, the sweetest harmony 
whose touches now (to reverse the exquisite words 
of Lorenzo) become soft stillness and the night, 
may be intolerable jargon. 

The terror and affright with which the fierce 
Algerine recoiled when he beheld pointed at him 
the awful bell of a huge bass horn in the hands 
of the French musician whom he was on the 
point of running through with his lance, may 
serve to symbolize, though somewhat extrava- 
gantly, the shudder and dislike (and it is a curious 
psychological fact) which the Arab is said to have 
experienced upon listening to the rich and copious 
harmonies of one of the French regimental bands 
which accompanied Napoleon’s expedition into 
Egypt. 

Let us, ina very brief sketch, take notice of 
the following facts: 

Until five hundred years ago, no compositions 
for four parts had ever appeared. Counter- 
point did not exist. The makers of melody, the 
trouveres, or finders, were a distinct class from the 
harmonists. The barbarism of successive fifths 
was of frequent occurrence. 

In another century, counterpoint having arisen, 
harmony has made surprising progress. In that 
period was invented the canon, the first form of 
the round and fugue ; and rests were first intro- 
duced, particularly in the Tenor, which was so 





“ sensible note,” so called. MONTEVERDE dares 
to place together the fourth, fifth, and seventh; a 
collocation, which leads the mind to the ensuing 
chord, and which at once gave rise to genuine and 
regular modulation. The distinction between 
the major and minor modes was then also mark- 
ed out. 

Arriving at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, we find music beginning to ac- 
quire more lightness and buoyancy, and new 
combinations and varieties of measure produced. 
Then it was that the Neapolitan school became 
celebrated under Leo, DurRANTE, PorPoRA, 
ScarLaTTt, by whom and their successors were 
originated nearly all the ordinary forms of music ; 
airs with variations, rondeaux, the aria with 
chorus, scenas, trios, quartettes and finales. It 
was not until this so late period that thorough or 
continued bass, signifying a bass running through- 
out the music, began to be used, becoming the 
peculiar labor of the organist’s left hand. At 
this period, we should not omit to mention, were 
produced those difficult organ compositions, which, 
even now, challenge the skill of the most expert 
performers upon that instrument. Down to this 
period, the gamut, notwithstanding Montr- 
VERDE’S discovery, was still limited to six notes. 
No writer treated of the gamut of seven notes 
until one LAMBERT in 1680. 

At the close of the seventeenth, and beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries, oratorios had begun 
to acquire importance: and about the same time, 
GASPARINI, the predecessor of ScARLATTI, 
CorpiceLii, and CLEMENTI, first formed the 
principles of fingering the harpsichord. 

Towards the middle of the last century, the 
Trio and Quartett have received great improve- 
ment, and the Symphony takes its origin: at first 
composed for four violin parts, viola and bass; 
afterwards extended to admit the wind instru- 
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ments, and now brought to the highest perfection 
by the successive labors of Martini, Haypn, 
Mozart, and BEETHOVEN, who are thought by 
some to have occupied the ground so completely, 
as to render it not merely hazardous, but pre- 
sumptuous, for any to attempt to follow them into 
this, their peculiar territory ; a criticism, however, 
of which, vast as their works are, another fifty 
years may perhaps have developed the mistake. 

Only a hundred years kave elapsed, since, in 
France, a hitherto unregarded country, the Italian 
composers, LEO and DuRANTE, found admirers. 
The struggle of their successor LULLI, with the 
old French composer RAMEAU, which ended in 
the Italian being compelled to quit the field, was 
followed by the entire reform of the Grand Opera 
by Giuck: the history of whose yet more vio- 
lent struggles for superiority with Piccrn1 forms 
one of the most curious chapters in the annals of 
the Art. 

M. Fétis concludes the sketch of the past con- 
dition of music, prefacing the first volume of his 
Musical Biography, published in 1830, and from 
which we have derived most of the foregoing 
facts, with an allusion to the immense number of 
methods for all kinds of instruments, musical 
biographies, bibliographies, journals, critical re- 
views, pamphlets, &c., forming, as he says, a 
repertory of musical literature so extensive, that 
there exists none like it for any other art or 
science whatever; to which we may add that the 
contributions of the learned author himself have 
been among the most unceasing and valuable ; 
and that the number, then so large, has increased, 
in probably accelerated ratio, since the time 
when he penned those concluding lines. 





The remark may strike with surprise many of 
those accustomed to revel in the luxurious strains 
of the present day, the frequenters of the Con- 
cert-room, the admirers of the modern Opera, 
that, critically speaking, while composers have 
multiplied, while instruments of music have in- 
creased in capacity, and performers in skill, while 
the art, in its details, has progressed with such ra- 
pidity, and its resources have been carried to so 
unlimited extent, while one, at least, of its great 
forms, the Symphony, has sprung up almost 
within the memory of living men, Music has been 
thought, in its tone and character, to have ex- 
penenced, since the day of HANDEL, a decline. 
And, difficult as it may be at first to admit this 
conclusion, yet if we will endeavor to abstract 
the modern music from the associations that 
cluster about it, and present it, distinct and iso- 
lated, before our minds, we may find ourselves led 
to concur in an opinion which older and sager 
judges, with great confidence, express. 

In the literary world we have not infrequently 
heard it asked, where are now the profoundness 
of learning, the concentration of thought, the 
fulness of meaning, the energy and vigor, the 
breadth and grandeur, which were manifest in the 
pages of the old writers; which have made us so 
often feel that a few paragraphs of some of those 
we might name, were more suggestive than a 
volume of many a modern author ? 

May we not observe that something, in like 
manner, has faded from music? Has she not, 
also, in shaking off old conventionalisms and 
pedantries, become divested of some of her 
pristine energy and vitality? Does not the 
) timent occasionally force itself upon us, that there 


sen- 











is a degree of compactness and solidity in the 
music of the past, sought generally in vain in that 
of the present time ; just as many an old mansion, 
with a century of storm and wind upon its head, 
appears to give promise of longer duration than 
the frailer and more hurried erections of the 
day. 

But I cannot illustrate this better than by giving 
the results of the observation of Dr. Crotch, who, 
in his Lectures, divides music into three different 
styles, —the Sublime, the Beautiful, and the 
Ornamental; each of the first two being of a 
higher order than that which succeeds it. The 
era of the first was peculiarly that of Bacn and 
HANDEL; the second is represented by Haypn 
and Mozart; the third, by Rossri and his 
successors. These various styles, traceable, 
through more or less intermixture, along the cen- 
tury past, he compares to the different phases of 
the Dramatic Art, as they arose in Greece : first 
was Tragedy, then came Comedy, which finally 
degenerated to Farce ; or, to the Orders of Ar- 
chitecture,— the Doric, the Ionic, and the Co- 
rinthian: and he calls attention to the fact that 
the superabundance of ornament, the delicate 
tracery, &c., were the sure indication of decline 
in the architectural Art. 

The philosophy of this decline we cannot stop 
to examine at all minutely. The circumstances 
of our time require, more than ever before, that 
every one should become cosmopolite; that he 
should devote a portion of his attention to many 
things rather than confine his study, as in former 
days, exclusively to one, or a few. Hence, gen- 
erally, a less deep devotion to the labor of study; 
hence, greater superficiality. 

The facility of intereommunication between 
countries, has, it may be, tended to enervate 
music from the much wider infusion, than ever 
before, of a sort of Parisian gaiety, fashion, lux- 
ury, which have tinged the morals and manners 
of all nations. Music cannot but undergo a 
transformation of some sort, when city and 
country become blended, when France pene- 
trates into the remote recesses of Europe; when 
Russian, Hungarian, Polander, Italian, take up 
their abode in strange capitals: just as it hap- 
pened in the Twelfth century, when the Cru- 
saders, returning from the East, with the grouped 
notes, trills, appoggiaturas, and graces of the 
countries they had left, brought about one of the 
most remarkable epochs in the annals of European 
music. 

A further cause of the growth of the modern 
character of music may perhaps be found in the 
history during the early part of the century, of 
that portion of Europe, where Art had its home. 
In Weser’s “ Life of a Composer,” one of two 
personages engaged in conversation thus address- 
es the other: 

“The epoch in which we live, fruitful in ex- 
citement, has subjected us to the two rigid task- 
masters, death or pleasure. Overwhelmed by 
the horrors of war, and rendered familiar with 
every species of misery, men have betaken them- 
selves to the more coarse and exciting pleasures 
of art, as means of relief against the pressure of 
evil. The theatre has been made a raree show; 
the restless mind, impatient of the calm and 
quiet enjoyment which the master-pieces of art 
afford, seeks relief and excitement in splendid 
scenery, broad humor, melodies calculated to 
tickle the ear, harmonies of the most stormy 





kind. We become accustomed in daily life to 
the strong and stimulating.” 

Thus it seems not improbable that the taste of 
a people might have become vitiated, and nations 
have striven to forget their woes and their defeats 
in the exciting and brilliant, as an individual 
might seek to drown his sorrows in the bowl. It 
might be curious to learn how far those stormy 
times had an influence in fashioning the genius of 
BEETHOVEN, as they did in giving direction to 
that of JEAN PAvL, between whose great spirits, 
notwithstanding the denial of M. ScHINDLER, 
there has always seemed to me to exist an un- 
usual resemblance. The dreams of battle fields, 
and Visions of Annihilation, with their infinite 
horrors and pathos of the one, and the Jeroic 
Symphony, with its mournful Funeral March, of 
the other, were, confessedly, alike the result of 
Napoleon’s living on earth. 

But whatever the cause, the fact is one which 
has attracted attention; and one which, without 
finding it necessary to indulge in any undue la- 
mentation, while what has been still lives with us, 
we may be forced to admit. With the decay of 
the sentiment of reverence every where forced 
upon our notice, the solemn, the severe, the serious, 
have lost their prestige. The time demands ce- 
lerity, brilliancy ; it is impatient of all that, re- 
quiring thought and study, would retard its hasty 
march ;;and it has become a question of grave 
import whether men will return to imitate very 
largely the examples which former ages have 
set them; whether the world will hereafter 
rear up scholars so erudite, thinkers so profound, 
musicians so thorough, as some that have been 
and gone; whether a FARINELLI can ever 
again be found to toil on, for nine long years, in 
the continuous practice of nothing but the vocal 
scale, with so unshaken confidence in the teach- 
ings of an old Porpora. 

[To be continued.] 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 
The world is but a huge Orchestra, 
And we therein musicians be, 
And she who stirs our human feelings, 
Is our sweet sister, Harmony. 
The great men, standing high above us, 
Shall the Conductor's part fulfill, 
While we, poor devils, scrape and fiddle 
As best we can, some well, some ill. 


The poor man’s Tempo is Andante, 
Allegro suits the rich man well, 
And in the great man’s Maestoso, 
Our piping notes the music swell. 
But many a one doth vainly fiddle; 
Nor clear, nor tunefully plays he, 
And therefore must for life, contented, 
An humble bellows-blower be. 


> The dread, or dislike, which some of the 

















Reformers had of instrumental music is nicely hit | 


off by Burney, in an anecdote which he gives of 


the visit of Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solandel | 


to Iceland in 1773. A musical instrument, some- 
what similar to a violin, called a longspier and 


t was a long time before they could find a person 
wicked enough to play upon it before them—(the 
Icelanders had learned psalmody and the hate of 
instruments from the Reformers). But at length 
a man was found, who, after being fortified by a 
few glasses of gin, ventured, in secret, to play 
a psalm tune !—Bird’s Gleanings from the History 


of Music. ( 
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[Editorial Correspondence.]} 


New York, Saturday, May 22. 

Mapame Orto GoLtpscumipt’s last concert 
but one took place last evening. Metropolitan 
Hall was as crowded as before, and there now 
reigned (inside at least) the real, deep satisfaction 
of music, glorified in such delivery, in place of 
the much dissatisfaction resulting from the eager 
rush for tickets, whereby multitudes became the 
prey of speculators. No one less anticipated, or 
more regretted this, than Mr. and Madame Gold- 
schmidt, and Mr. G., as if his artist cares in the 
matter were not enough for one man, has resolved 
to superintend in person, this morning, the sale of 
tickets for the farewell concert, and use all possi- 
ble precautions to prevent individuals from buying 
up large numbers. Of course, such being the 
demand and such the press of time, these good 
efforts will be only partially availing. 

This concert was distinguished by its number 
of new pieces. The star of the hour first revealed 
itself in the purest height of its heaven ; it was 
as when, watching the sky while day mellows into 
evening, we discern the first star so serenely, 
boldly shining almost at the zenith. It was in 
that lofty, lovely air in Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah ” : 
Hear ye, Israel, that the first vibrations of that 
spiritual voice came out over the multitudinous 
sea of listeners. Hear ye! Was it not as if the 
tones of some sister and beloved of mankind, full 
of heavenly assurance, pleaded with us, remind- 
ing us of pure heights of harmony and peace and 
God above all this selfish din and discord? We 
know not when her voice has ever been to us 
more perfect ; it seems as if the infallibility of 
those upper notes of hers were but an outward 
correspondence of her soul’s sure reliance in all 
high endeavor;—the higher, the surer. Yes! 
and we have heard her say, “the /ittle troubles 
are the only real discouragements in this life.” 
Like many a great soul, she finds in these, her 
cross. From the sweet, sisterly pleading of this 
first little, truly Mendelssohnian, melody, which 
seems to proceed out of the remotest inmost cen- 
tre of sweet, calm life, (we hardly know whether 
from without or within us), her transition to 
the recitative: Thus saith the Lord, was most 
impressively distinct and noble ; it seemed as if 
it must have re-assured and re-vitalized a whole 
nation in slavery, to have heard the sublime 
energy of the communication : “I, Jam he that 
comforteth ; be not afraid,” &c. ; we never listened 
to such prophet-like, or rather angel-like delivery ; 
we thought of the most religious climaxes of the 
patriotic Hungarian orator, sublimated into pure 
music, into the universal speech, the medium of 
purely universal and eternal interests. Possibly 
this was but a passing pleasure with the frivolous 
and self-satisfied ; but what earnest soul — and all 
such are sufferers —did not feel stronger last 
night after listening to those strains of musical 
eloquence — for it was something more and dif- 
ferent from song! 

What can we say of her Ah! non giunge, but 
that it was the same graceful, gushing, sparkling, 
exhaustless fountain of joy and rapture, that her 
voice always makes of it? Each listener caught 
his part of the profuse sprinkling of sunshiny 





melody, and every face was radiant, as every 
heart was happy. There was no resisting such a 
demand as broke forth for a repetition, and (as 
formerly) she bounded forward and alit, like a 
bird on a swinging spray, upon the same long 
trill, without instruments, which formed her only 
re-introduction to the first strain of the melody. 

There was great curiosity, of course, to hear 
her, for the first time, sing Mozart’s bewitching 
Batti, batti. She gave it with perhaps less arch- 
ness than Bosro, nor did she attempt, being alone, 
to act it out. But, not the less perfectly for all 
that, did she give voice to all that Mozart meant 
by its delicious and insinuating melody. It did 
not appeal to the superficial applausive faculties, 
and did not “bring the house down” very tre- 
mendously, but sank, never to be forgotten, into 
the luxurious quiet of the soul. We do not be- 
lieve that we shall find ourselves disenchanted of 
Bosio’s Zerlina, though this Zerlina even pleaded 
far more musically and more Mozart-like. 

Meyerbeer’s “ Gypsey Song,” the most simply 
brilliant of all her songs — even now it hummt, 
und schwirrt, und singt, und klingt in every be- 
witched fibre of our memory — was more brilliant 
and more irresistible than ever. The voice 
leaped and revelled, like a “ chartered libertine,” 
throughout the exhilarating atmosphere of the 
whole realm of tone, and, as if by the sudden 
prompting of a full and (if it could be said of her) 
unwonted sense of power, it rose at the end, like 
a strong, full-volumed jet-d’eau, to the key note 
(E flat) in the extra octave, or as they say, in alt. 
Was there ever heard so bright, so full, so strong 
and rich a tone of human voice at that height? 
The Gipsey Song was ecstatically applauded and 
repeated. 

She closed the evening, as usual, with a brace 
of characteristic popular melodies. “ Home, 
sweet Home” was surcharged in every tone with 
the emotion of a full heart, which knows the 
meaning and the worth of home, and yet, as is 
infallibly the way with her, it never passed the 
boundary of common-place and sickly sentimen~ 
tality. 

Fitly the feast of melody died away, — like the 
warm, deep, purple, sunset calm after a gorgeous 
summer day,—in the prolonged, mysterious 
mountain echo of those low horn tones, through 
which her voice droops so slowly, semi-tone after 
semi-tone, into a mere far-off, faintest murmur and, 
as it were, dis-embodied spirit of a sound, in that 
little Swedish “ Mountaineer’s Song.” How it 
held every listening faculty in suspense, and 
waked imagination in the most prosaic hearer! 
and when the voice, that had so long floated off, 
came home to its key note, as her hands swept 
slowly over and descended on the closing chord 
on the piano, what a sweet shock of surprise it 
was to find that there had not been a hair’s- 
breadth of swerving from the pitch ! 

A point of great interest in this concert was 
the original Concerto by Mr. GoLpscumip7T, for 
piano forte with orchestra. It was truly a success, 
being listened to with a sustained unanimity of 
attention to the end, and applauded very warmly. 
Although he had been obliged to cut down his 
composition to make it short enough to venture 
before so large an audience, it nevertheless im- 
pressed us as a work in the true classic form and 
spirit. It had merit in it; it developed with an 
increasing breadth and sense of power as it went 
on. The instrumentation was especially rich and 





impressive ; and the large, crescendo manner of 
the orchestral symphonic passages, when the 
piano forte was silent, never disappointed in the 
climax. If there was any weakness, it was per- 
haps the want of a little more positive theme in 
the opening (andante), but the treatment, the 
development was full of dignity and power, and 
revealed profound acquaintance with the best 
manner of Mendelssohn and Schumann. The 
Allegro (there were only two movements) dis- 
played the graceful facility and fine fire of the 
pianist in a sparkling, limpid, rapid melody, that 
multiplied itself through pleasing transformations, 
not unlike, in its general character, to the Allegro 
finale theme to Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto. 

The orchestra performed two capital pieces. 
First the overture to La Vestale, by Spontini, — 
a music wholly unknown in this country, but 
which, judging from this overture and from a most 
lofty, heavenly aria from it, which we heard Mme. 
Goldschmidt sing in private, as well as from its 
high rank in Europe, ought to be as familiar among 
us, to say the least, as Norma or Ernani; and 
then the Saltarello from Mendelssohn’s fourth 
Symphony. M. Appy played a violin solo with 
all that refined sweetness and truth of tone, and 
pathos of expression, which we remember to have 
heard from him in Boston. Sig. BADIALI once 
more “ refreshed his laurels” in a couple of ro- 
manze by Mercadante. And must our next letter 
chronicle the /ast in America of this pure, glori- 
ous revelation of “the art divine” ! 


_———— 


New York, May 26. 
The Farewell Concert. 


Castle Garden, last night, presented a spectacle, 
the like of which we hardly hope again to wit- 
ness in our mortal life. Think of seven thousand 
faces, lit with sad enthusiasm, looking from every 
part of every circle of the vast area and gallery, 
so brilliantly illuminated, turned all to one focus, 
to greet and to enjoy, for the last time, face to face 
and audibly, the presence and the almost more 
than mortal music, of a woman who, in eighteen 
months, by the mere divine right of goodness and 
of a matchless voice conscientiously trained to 
perfect obedience to the highest inspirations of 
Art, has established a sort of moral and ideal 
empire in the hearts of this whole people, rude 
and cultivated. We believe no other human 
being could have drawn together all the elements 
of such a magnificent occasion, and blended all 
in such a pure enthusiasm. We doubt if it has 
ever had a parallel among the popular triumphs 
of Art. We could not help half fancying that it 
foreshadowed the supremacy of Woman, in the 
peaceful, broadly catholic and all-conciliating 
sphere of Art, the most human of all human oc- 
cupations, whereas Man’s supremacy has been in 
statesmanship and mere material interests. Men, 
to be sure, have been and are poets, painters and 
composers, hitherto, far more effectually than 
woman, but all this comes of the feminine ele- 
ment, which tempers even our male clay. 

Well, we will not indulge in speculation, but 
go back to Castle Garden. The evening, after a 
sultry day, was wet with frequent showers, as if 
in sympathy with the, at once rich and melan- 
choly, occasion. How vividly we recalled in con- 
trast that first night of Jenny Liyp in America, 
and all those six first nights in Castle Garden, 
when, through wondering crowds of a whole city, 
poured out for her welcome, and in the golden ( 
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glow of a superb sunset, we passed in to the 
magical old castle of light and song, and with 
souls steeped with beauty again passed out, ming- 
ling with the human tide up Broadway, under 
the glorious moonlight, as if the whole world 
were keeping festival! The programme too, for 
this time, was in its great features, a reminiscence 
of that first one, making up by the charm of as- 
sociation for what it wanted in novelty and class- 
ical selections, as compared with the two preced- 
ing. We love Castle Garden; it is a better 
music hall, at all events for JENNY’S voice, (and 
so she esteems it, and so did M. BENEpricT,) than 
Tripler Hall. And it displays an audience, in 
full sight of each other, and brings all eyes toa 
common focus, and makes the general aspect 
musical, as no hall, built parallelogram-wise after 
alleged acoustic laws, can do. Here then was 
the most fitting place, where the largest number, 
representing the whole population of loyal sub- 
jects could best await the last appearance of the 
dear and sovereign Queen of Song. 

She, as if in honor of the occasion and of the 
land that she was leaving, (we may add, too, with 
a noble trust in the great public and entire dis- 
regard of the ungrateful slanders kept up through 
the week by certain New York papers, which 
outrageously charged to the designs of Mr. Gold- 
schmidt the speculation in tickets, which, how- 
ever much to be regretted, was indeed unavoid- 
able, so long as there were plenty of people 
ready to buy at prices so much higher than those 
originally set upon them)—she, led forward 
amid deafening plaudits, appeared dressed in 
bridal magnificence, surpassing any previous oc- 
casion. She seemed as if disinterestedly merging 
herself in the full splendor of the popular heart’s 
ideal of her. It was no personal end which she 
had before her to accomplish, but the high repre- 
sentative misssion of a royal priestess of the 
Beautiful and True. Call this enthusiasm, — we 
shouid sadly suspect ourselves if we were not 
enthnsiastic, and we should grossly insult that 
vast audience that sat around us, did we not take 
31 al its word. 

How Casta Diva was sung we cannot under- 
take to tell In words. It was a piece dignified 
enough to open the occasion (after Cherubini’s 
everture to Les deux Journées, and BADIALYS 
air from / Puritant,) and quite in character with 
her and her serious tuneful office that night. It 
was identified with the first impression of’ her 
voice in this country; and it was the test piece 
with the French and Italian-opera-spoiled critics, 
who then carped at her interpretation of it, but 
which has since vindicated her Italian method 
above them all. Like the breeze in the pine 
woods, the first low, ful) tones crept sweet)y, so)- 
emnly over the hearts of the listening multitude, 
rising and swelling into fuller, and heavenlier 
power, and taking deeper and deeper possession 
of the audience, holding them spell-bound in 
perfect attentiveness and perfect unity of’ feeling, 
as if it were the “ spirit of God moving over the 
face of the waters.” Casta Diva was a new 
music, fraught with more beanty and more mean- 
ing to us than we had ever credited to the con- 
cert-hacknied aria before. In the elaborate, rapid 
melody of the outhurst of human passion, which 
succeeded, her voice rioted in a new profusion of 
brilliant, and sometimes extempore embellishment, 
triumph upon triumph of execution, a perpetual 
surprise to the delighted ear, yet always true to the 








essential spirit of the music, as it is her instinct al- 
ways to elude mere hacknied figures and cadenzas. 

Mme. Gotpscumipt was followed by her 
husband in the last movement of Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in G. minor. We suppose it is too 
much to expect the popular feeling to be just in 
such a case; she reigned an idol in the people’s 
hearts, and they are naturally slow to recognize 
the full claim to any man, especially one not 


already occupying a large place in the zodiac of 


popular admiration, to be that idol’s mate and 
equal for the rest of life. As aman and an artist, 
Orro GoLpscumiptT is of the fine and delicate- 
ly intellectual order; he must be known near to ; 
he is not made for the popular idol, not a giant to 
impress at first sight and afar off, like Ole Bull; 
but he is made to be prized and loved by all who 
in any real sense have met him, and he possesses 
the artist character in a rare degree of purity 
and power. He appeared pale, care-worn and 
agitated ; yet, ungrateful instrument as the piano 
is, in Castle Garden, of all places, he gave a noble 
rendering of that brilliant finale of Mendelssohn’s, 
compromising nought to cheap effect, and in some 
points of accent, ad libitum, retardation, &c., in- 
terpreting it somewhat differently from JAELL or 
Harron. With the hearty applause of much 
the larger portion of the audience, there were 
mingled some signs of indifference, and even 
some few malignant, mean-souled hisses, to the 
shame of an American audience. This, be it ob- 
served, was before he played. His proper bear- 
ing, and his performance, impossible as it was 
to appreciate it there, restored the disaffected to 
their self-respect, apparently, and there was some- 
thing like enthusiasm when his next turn came, 
to play Thalberg’s Tarantella. 

Why shall we speak—for the tenth time at 
least —of Madame Go.pscuMipT’s remaining 
pieces; of her exquisite archness in the Ros- 
sini duett, Per piacere, from the “ Turk in Italy,” 
in which BApIAL1’s ponderosity labored in com- 
parison with the refined bujfo elasticity of BEL- 
LETTI; of the Trio with flutes from the “Camp 
of Silesia,” a charming genre piece of musical 
poetry, say what you will — of her “ Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye,” the most sunshiny, flashing frolic of 
and archness, ever improvised 
of the 


melodious gayet 
upon an old theme 
Swedish “Keho Song,” from which we did not 


We tarn 


\ even by ker; or 
find one particle of charm worn off? 
back for a moment to give credit to Sig. BAprALt 
for Largo al factotum (though the misfortune with 
this grave and excellent baritone is, that he is no 
factotum,) and to regret that the programme was 
disiigured by one specimen of the most common- 
place and clap-trap sort of overtures, namely the 
overture to Zampa. (But it did us good, so 
much do we admire the logic of character, to hear 
the man behind us in the crowd, who had before 
said, “ What a mistake Jenny made in getting 
married,” and that, “as for Goldschmidt, he was 


’ 


nothing,” now exclaim of Zampa: “ Ah! that’s 
great !”) 

But there must be an end to all good things! 
So felt that brilliant audience, more and more so- 
berly, as the swift hours passed. And so felt the 
great singer, and she must simply utter it and end it 
gracefully and feelingly, in a fitting strain to fit- 
ting words. In the same spot, where, standing 
eighteen months ago, she sang her “ Greeting” to 
America, she now sang her “ Farewell.” The 
poem, which we give below, was as beautiful as 


could well be in the limitations of the case; and 
the music by Mr. Gotpscumipt, though not of 
the most popular and taking character, was truly 
beautiful and worthy to embalm the farewell of 
the noble Muse and benefactress, whom he takes 
away from us to be his wife. It was sung with 
feeling and received with feeling, with tearful 
eyes and silence, rather than with tumultuous 
farewell plaudits. Long lingered many eyes 
where she departed, and long stayed many, talk- 
ing over in groups their pleasure and their loss, 
and the great hall slowly emptied and this great 
ideal episode in our young national existence, — 
the maiden greeting of Jenny Linn, the tri- 
umphal career of the unrivalled artist, and the 
artistic farewell of Jenny and Otto Goldschmidt — 
was ended and of the past, save as it has sown 
seeds of beauty in our souls! 
FAREWELL TO AMERICA. 
BY C. P. CRANCH. 

Young land of hope —fair Western Star! 

Whose light I hailed from climes afar— 

I leave thee now — but twine for thee 

One parting wreath of melody. 


O take this offering of the heart 
From one who feels ’tis sad to part. 


And if it be that strains of mine 

Have glided from my heart to thine, 
My voice was but the breeze that swept 
The spirit chords that in thee slept. 
The music was not all my own — 

Thou gavest back the answering tone. 








Farewell — when parted from thy shore, 
Long absent scenes return once more 5 
Where’er the wanderer’s home may be, 
Still, still with memory turn to thee! 
Bright Freedom's clime —I feel thy spell, 
But I must say Farewell — Farewell! 

The happy couple positively sail in the Atlantic 
on Saturday —the day that this will reach our 
readers. They hope to be soon in Switzerland 
and pass a genial next winter in the sunny garden 


of Italy. J. 8. D. 
Tur Dussetpvorr GALLERY still attracts 
crowds of admiring visitors. “The Fairies” of 
Steinbruck seems still to be the centre of attrac- 
tion, the universal object of admiration. The 
magnificent NAPOLEON of Paul de la Roche 
(once seen, never forgotten) is, we regret to learn, 
to be removed this week. The Gallery is to be 
enlarged by the addition of a large number of 


pictures after the first of’ June. 


— 
Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 


Of the OrERA House we have no later news; but in 
New York, we see that a similar project of building a 
new opera house is entertained; to be erected on the 
north-east corner of Fourteenth Street and Irving Place, 
204 feet on Fourteenth Street, and 122 feet on Irving 
Place. The building is to accommodate from 4,000 to 
5,000 persons, aud the price of admission to no part of 
the house is to exceed one dollar. The yearly rent is to 
secure seven per cent. upon each share, and there are to 
be seventy performances, or opera-nights, every year. 
Fach subscriber is to have one of the best seats for every 
share of $1,000, the choice of seats among the stock- 
holders to be decided by lot. The building is not to cost 
more than $200,000, and no money is to be collected 
from subscribers until one hundred and fifty shares are 
subscribed; some $50,000 being already subscribed.— 
And we find an account of the plan of the proposed 
Opera House in Philadelphia, which is to seat five thous- 
and persons, not only comfortably, but lucuriously. Shall 
New York and Philadelphia have such opera houses and 
Boston have none? 

New OrGan. A noble specimen of this noblest of 
all instruments may now be seen at the factory of Messrs. 
W. B. D. Simmons & Co., in Causeway Street, which 
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has been built for the Williams Hall in Washington St. 
It is built upon the German plan, the compass of keys 
being from CC to G, and the pedals from CCC to D. 
We have a full description of its contents, but can give 
only the following recapitulation of its stops: — 


Registers to Great Organ,. . . - + 15 
e Choir “ Se bee ee 
° Swell “ 2 2s ce 


“for Couples,ete. . . - - + 9 
« 6 Pedal Organ,. . . +--+ 4 


Whole number of Registers, . - 52 

We notice some new stops in this instrument, viz: in 
the Choir Organ, the Fagotto (from CC to middle C, 24 
pipes); in the Swell, the Double Trumpet; and in the 
Pedal Organ the Ophiclide and Harmonica (16 feet ftom 
CCC to D, 27 pipes.) 

The Organ is to be placed in a recess formed in the 
Hall for its reception. The extreme dimensions of the 
screen which is to cover the Organ, are as follows: 35 
feet high, 24 feet wide, 16 feet deep, including projecting 
key-boards. 

We had the pleasure of hearing the accomplished 
organist of the Mt. Vernon church perform upon this 
noble instrument, and feel confident that it will add to 
the already high reputation of Messrs. Simmons & Co. 
as organ builders. It will remain for some time in their 
factory, as the Hall is not yet ready to receive it; and 
we would recommend all interested in the organ to visit 
their rooms. Being without a case, it affords a good 
opportunity to examine the curious and complicated 
mechanism of the interior of a large organ. 

A pious monk has given, in a moment of inspiration, 
a description of the organ in Latin verse, thus translated: 

““Twelve pair of bellows ranged in stately row, 
Are join’d above, and fourteen more below; 
These the full force of seventy men require, 
Who ceaseless toil, and plenteously perspire; 
Each aiding each, till all the wind be prest 
In the close confines of the incumbent ¢ hest, 
On which four hundred pipes in order rise, 
To bellow forth the blast that chest supplies.”’ 

Music ror THE Mitton. When shall we have mu- 
sie for the People? Music that all who will may hear, 
without money and without price; free to all ears, as the 
sparkling fountain on the Common is, to all eyes. Some 
ten years ago, the City Government, if we recollect 
rightly, made an appropriation for the purpose of en- 
gaging a military band to play on the Common one or 
two evenings every week during the Summer. Perhaps 
it was the liberality of individual subscriptions that 
provided this great enjoyment for the thirsting spirit of 
the people; no matter how it was done; the thing was 
done; and the crowds of delighted listeners that sur- 
rounded the musicians that Summer, were a sufficient 
proof how much it was needed, how gratefully it was 
received, how highly it was enjoyed and appreciated, 
How much better to give the public money for such a 
purpose than to squander it (as is done every year) in 
4 useless display of fireworks, in this burning of vil- 
lainous saltpetre, which astonishes the eyes of the spec- 
tators barely for a couple of hours, and lights them home 
not a whit wiser or happier than when they came! 
Compare this with the lasting pleasure that might be 
given to those who pass their days in hot workshops, 
to the mechanics, the seamstresses, the operatives of 
every class, men, women and children; a pleasure, in- 
nocent, elevating and cheering. 

We have operas and concerts, in their season, of every 
description, for the enjoyment of those who can afford 
to pay for such a relaxation. But, how many there are 
among us to whom it is impossible to devote even the 
smallest sum for such a purpose, who yet would enjoy, 
beyond conception, the Pleasure that might, in this way, 
be given. In Europe, it is almost univ ersally the cus- 
tom for the military bands in the great cities to play fre- 
quently in public, for the pleasure of the people; and 
the same custom prevails here in the cities of Montreal 
and Quebec, where the great bands of the regiments 
play, once a week at least, in the finest possible manner 
insome public place, throughout the Summer, and the 
people of every class attend in crowds to listen. Why 
cannot the people of Boston enjoy such a privilege as 
Well as the inhabitants of the Canadian cities? The ex- 
periment tried here some years ago, to which we referred 
above, was very successful, and was followed in several 





of the neighboring towns. Why shall it not be tried 
again? We have the musicians who are competent to 
perform in a manner not dreamed of at that time; and an 
immense advance has been made in musical knowledge, 
in the love of music during these ten years. Why shall 
not all share in this pleasure? The expense would be 
but small, and the money necessary to carry it into 
effect could be easily raised. In some of the neighbor- 
ing towns last Summer the plan was tried with eminent 
We heard the Germania Serenade Band give 
The music, we 


success. 
several evening concerts on this plan. 
need not say, was of a much higher order than what we 
formerly heard. The day of Wood Up and the Hero's 
Quickstep has gone by, and the finest selections from 
operatic and other standard music may now, with the 
means at our command, be made familiar to all. Shall 
Boston be behind Cambridge and Brookline? Who 
will give? Will the City Fathers see to it? 
Newsuryrort. We are glad to see that the good 

examples set by the Cambridge Musical Association, by 
the Newton Musical Association, and by the new Socie- 
ty in Watertown is followed in other places. We hear 
of a musical society in Fitchburg, organized last winter; 
and now a correspondent writes us that, “In Newbury- 
port a Musical Fund Society is forming, with the view 
of having a series of eight vocal and instrumental con- 
certs next winter; the expenses to be defrayed by a 
monthly subscription, taken up through the Summer. 
This society has been organized by Messrs. R. E. Mosely 
and E. Griitin. We are glad to see this new city, ‘the 
city of schools, keeping up, in the march of musical 
refinement, with her sisters of larger growth; the good 
taste of her citizens has been evinced by the engage- 

ment of the Germania Musical Society and Mende sIssohn 
Quintet Club for a series of concerts, during the past 
two seasons.”’ 

Paris. 
A friend in Paris, under date of May 16th, writes us: 

“Just at this moment there is rather a dearth in the 
musical market; all the artists having taken flight for 
London since the beginning of the season. Concerts, 
which have been most abundant, have nearly ceased; 
the Italian Opera House is closed, and at the Grand 
Opera, Halévy’s opera of the Juif Frrant shuts out all 
possibility of having anything better for some time to 
come. I have been once to hear it, and do not feel very 
anxious to have the strength of my tympani so tried 
again. It is the first time in my life that I have listened 
to an opera in five acts, without hearing some two or 
three “ morceaux” of a superior order, In this case, I 
really do not think my musical sensibilities were awak- 
ened to the presence of a single striking idea. Itis a 
sad thing fo see a man so thorouglly versed in the 
science of his art as to be able to develop trivialities, for 
so many hours, withont once moving his andience by 
the creation of even a pleasing melody. The mass of 
brass instruments used upon several occasions is posi- 
tively terrific; so much so that a man of some wit in 
Paris, observing some repairs being made upon the outer 

wa))s of the Dpera Honse, declared that Di, Haléyy must 
have treated them as Joshua did the walls of Jericho. 
The Grand Opera in Paris has become a place of scenic 
decorations. The administration care fittle for the qual- 
ity of the music, or the excellence of the libretto pro- 

vided that there is a chance for magnificent scenery, and 
a gorgeous ballet. Music has become the despised 
handmaiden of scene painters, and ballet dancers.” 


—_——e_ 
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Consecutive Firrns. Duringa walk which 
I took with Beethoven, I was talking to him of 
two consecutive fifths, which occur in one of the 
earliest violin quartets in © minor; and which, to 
my surprise, sound most harmoniously. Beethoven 
did not know what I meant, and would not be- 
lieve that they could be fifths. He soon produced 
a piece of music paper, which he was in the habit 
of carrying with him, and I wrote down the pas- 
sage with its four parts. When I had thus proved 
my yself to be right, he said, “ Well, and who for- 
bids them?” Not knowing what to make of this 
question, I was silent, and he repeated it seve ral 
times, until I at length replied, in great amaze- 
ment, “ Why, it is one of the very first rules.” 
He, however, still repeated his question, and I 
answered, “ Marpurg, Kirnberger, Fux, &c. Xe. 
In fact, all theorists.” “ Well, then, Tpermit them,” 
was his final answer. 





Abuertisements. 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LET. 


NEW & VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON.,,....BOSTON. 


POHR’S GRAND VIOLIN SCHOOL, being an 

exact reprint of the latest European editions, with all the 
author’s new revisions and improvements. One volume, 
quarto. Price, $3. 

*,* Among the many peculiar excellencies of this Violin 
School one is remarkable, that the Elementary Instructions do 
not precede the practical portion of the work as in other 
Schools, but are combined therewith ; by this union the pupil 
is enabled to take the Violin in hand at the first lesson; in 
fact, he should and must then commence with it. The author’s 
knowledge, as observable in his Preface, is no small addition 
to the truly practical distinctions of this School; his style is 
simple, clear, noble, and elegant, alike attractive and useful 
as a standard to the pupil as to the master. 

Czerny’s Exercises in Velocity. (30 Etudes de la 
Velocite,) preceded by Nine New Introductory Exercises, and 
concluded by a New Study on Octaves, (composed expressly 
for this edition,) for the Piane Forte. From the Nineteenth 
London Edition, with Notes. By J. A. HAminron. In three 
Numbers. Price of each, 50 cents. Complete in one vol- 
ume, $1.25. 

*,* Calculated to develop and equalize the fingers, and to 
insure the utmost brilliancy and rapidity of execution. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 

The Seminary Class Book of Music, designed for 
Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, ete., containing 
Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exercises, Solfeggios, and a 
copious selection of Secular and Sacred Songs, Duets and 
Trios. By E. L. Wuire and T. Bisse... 

*,* The above work has been before the public only one 
year, yet it has become a universal favorite, and is used in all 
parts of the Union. During the past year every inquiry has 
been made in order to ascertain in what way it could be im- 
proved and made fully equal to the wants of wor yok for whom it 
is intended, and from suggestions thus ot e 
has been induced to add to and in other ways Seal it. It 
is now pronounced to be exactly what is wanted, and as such 
it is offered to the public. 


0.G> The above books can be obtained in large or small 
quantities of the publisher, 115 Washington St., and of music 
dealers and booksellers generally throughout the United States 
and Canadas, 7 tf 

















DAVIDSON’S 
Mlustrated Libretto-Books of the Opera. 


Elegantly printed in small sto. Price, 38 cents and under. 
NEW WORK for the Opera-admirer, printed on an entire- 
ly novel plan; the Music of all the principal Pieces being 

given, and placed over the English and Foreign version of the 

Words, so that the reader is not only able to follow the Musie 

as well as the Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preser- 

vation of both for after reference or performance. 
— ALREADY PUBLISHED— 
MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music ; Norma, with 11 Pieces ; 


It Barprere vt Sivietta, with 11 oe a Propuete, 9 
Pieces; LA CENERENTOLA, 10 Pieces 5 8 Pieces; Dox 


Pisgvite, 8 Ploces; LANDA DI CHAMOUNIE, 10 Pleces; LUCIA 
DI LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces; Don Giovannt, 9 Pieces; Der 
Freiscuutz, 10 Pieces; La Favorrra, 8 Pieces ; Mupaa, 10 
Pieces } SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces 5 LUeREZLA Borata, 9 Pieces ; 
Les Havers, 1d Pieces; L& SONNAMBULA, 10 Pi feces ; 


L’Etistre D "AMORE, 9 Pieces ; Ernant, 10 Pieces; It Pro- 
pico, 10 Piece . GuSsTAVUS ur, 5 Pieces; Fra Diavouo, 8 


Pieces; AME, 9 Piee 03; FIDE, b Pieces, 
(> A new Opera on the first of each month. 


Davidson’s Dlustrated Oratorios. 


The Creation, 1 Pieces, . . Price, 121-2 cents. 
Israel in Egypt, . wy - & Wr = 
Sampson, . «+s a 4 = «a Bre « 
‘The Messiah, | moe _— * aya “ wee 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau ot 
V YORK, 
Agent Pv the United States. 


James Munroe & Co., and G. P. Reed & Co., Boston; Evans 
& Brittain, 697 Broadway, and Moore & Horsfall, Merchants’ 
Exchange, New York; W. P. Hazard, and J. W. Moore, 
Philadelphia; Taylor & Maury, Washington ; se & 
Woodhouse, Richmond. 7 


NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 
/[REF PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
a Complete Elementary Course, (in which a 
\arge number of "Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung 
by note, are employed as progressive excrcises,) a large collec- 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 
HYMNS and SACRED 'TUNES, for the devotional exercises of 
Schools. By Gro. W. Pratt, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J. C. Jounson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &c. 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon tha receipt of eras ae cents. 
Published by - JOHNSON, 
36 School St., Boston. 














*,* A. N. JOHNSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School Street, 
(a short distance from his former loeation in the Tremont 
Temple,) where he will keep a full assortment of Music, Sing- 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, ey z 
Orders by mail promptly executed. 
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ARTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
35 Cornhill, Boston. 

ymin’ ss FOR SALE, a complete assortment and 

large stock of Materials for OIL PAINTING ; also for 
WATER COLOR PAINTING and DRAWING, viz: Artists’ 
Colors for Oil Painting, prepared in Tubes ; prepared Can- 
vas for Oil Painting; Bristie, Sable, Camel’s Hair, and Badger 
Brushes; Powder Colors; and all other articles required tor 
Painting in Oil. — ALSO — 

DRAWING MATERIALS. 

Best French and Swiss Colored Crayons; Conte, Black, and 
White Crayons ; Pencils; Drawing Paper in great variety and 
in roll of any length ; Crayon Paper and Board ; Mono-Chro- 
matic Board ; Superior Water Colors, in cakes separately or in 
sets, &c. &e. 


The above articles are imported principally direct from the 
celebrated Color establishment of Winsor & Newton of Lon- 
don, to the sale of whose materials the subscriber gives par- 
ticular attention. This House obtained the Prize Medal for 
Colors awarded at the Great Exhibition in London. 

Apr. 10. tf M. J. WHIPPLE, 35 Cornhill. 


EK. H. WADE, 


197 Washington Street, Boston. 
UBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 
and Musical Merchandise of every description, Publisher 
of BERTINI’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 
New and Second Hand Pianos, bought. sold and exchanged. 
Cash paid for Pianos. PIANOS TO LET. 
E. H. Wade's Catalogue at present comprises all of the 
Music published by W. H. Oakes, C. Brapter & Co. and 
A. & T. P. Onpway, making it the largest and most valuable 
one in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to, the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. 
Apr. 10. tf 
JOSEPH L. BATES, 
No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 
MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 
Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 
Articles for Presents —for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 


129 WASHINGTON ST., four doors north of School _ 
_ Ape. 10. 








Mrs. ROSA GARCIA De RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
Residence No. 37 Ash St., Boston. 


N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Also MUSIC ARRANGED, omenaas ke. 
im 


Flute. 
Apr. 10 


MR. ARTHURSON, 
I AVING taken up his residence in the neighborhood of 
Boston, is prepared to receive a limited number of Pupils 
for instruction in ‘he MODERN SCHOOL OF ITALIAN AND 
ENGLISH VOCALIZATION. Terms, per quarter, $50. The 
firet month, THREE lessons per week — each lesson one hour’s 
duration. 

The advantages, which a long residence in the principal 
cities of Europe has given him, of studying under the first 
masters of the day, will, he doubts not, be fully appreciated 
by those desirous of rapid advancement jn the art. The above 
terms include instruction in the Italian language, a knowledge 
of which is essential to the proper development of the voice, 
and a distinct articulation. 

Communications may be addressed to the care of Gro. P. 
Resp, vi Tremont Row. 3 3m 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 
115 Washington Street, Boston. 
ZERNY’S Method forthe Piano, .  . . % 
/ Bertini’s Instructions for the Piano, ° 
Hunten’s Piano Forte Instructions, =. 
The Child’s First Music Book, . 
The Piano without a Master, 
The Melodeon without a Master, . 
The Guitar without a Master, ‘ ° 
Curtis’s Complete Method for Guitar, . 
Curtis’s Complete Method of Singing, . ° 
Vocal Exercises and ee oes Mason, ; 
Spohr’s Violin School, . ° 








Ho 
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Wragg’s Flute Instructor, . ° 

Schneider's Practical Organ School, . 

The Seminary Class Book of Music, 

Czerny’s Treatise on Thorough Bass, . ° ° ° 

Jousse’s Catechism of Music, . . . . . 

Mozart's Twelfth Mass 

Five pa Musical Terms—A Complete Dictionary, 
Apr. 





HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in of testi- 
monials from distinguished Krencal Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an — a. of its superiority, is solicited. 
EO. HEWS, Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 








DEPOT FOR 
Homeopathic Books & Medicines ; 
| YDROPATHIC BOOKS ; Phonographic and Phonotypic 

Works; FowLer & WELLS’ Publications on Phreno logy 
and Physiology, Ke. ; Writings of EMANUEL SwEDENBORG, 
Theological and Ph » Ther ; 
&c. For sale, aaa” so and retail, by 
Apr. 10. OTIS CLAPP, 23 School St. 














MUSICAL WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


MASON & LAW, 
23 Park Row, Opposite Astor House, N. York. 


HE ACADEMY VOCALIST. A Collection of Vo- 

cal Music, arranged for the use of Seminaries, High 
Schools, Singing Classes, &c. By Georae F. Root, Professor 
of Music in Rutgers and Spingler Institutes, the New York 
Institution for the Blind, &c. With a complete course of 
Elementary Instruction, Vocal Exercises, and Solfeggios, by 
LoweLt Mason. 

This work is intended to supply a want long felt in our 
Higher Schools and Institutions. The music is arranged for 
three parts, and in such a manner that it may be sung exclu- 
sively by female voices or by a mixed choir. Whenever solos 
occur, a simple accompaniment for the Piano Forte or Melode- 
on has been added. The work is printed from new English 
type and on beautiful paper. Retail price, 62 1-2 cents. 


ZUNDEL’S ORGAN BOOK. By Joun ZunpEL. Two 
Hundred and Fifty Easy Voluntaries and Interludes for the 
Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, &c. With Introductory Re- 
marks, Description of Stops, Directions for the Purchase of 
Organs, &c., adapting the work especially to the wants of 
young organists, and those who have made sufficient progress 
to accompany plain Psalmody on the Organ, Melodeon, or 
Seraphine. Retail price, $1.50 

THE GLEE HIVE. BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
A Collection of Glees and Part Songs, selected and arranged 
for the Musical Conventions and Teachers’ Institutes of the 
Boston Academy of Music. By LoweLt Mason and GeorGe 
James Wess. 

Here are Thirty-three choice, tasteful, and sprightly Glees 
and Part Songs, mostly new, from the best Authors, sold at an 
exceedingly low price. Itis just the book wanted by Singing 
Clubs, Societies, Classes, and the Social Circle. Retail price, 
38 cents. 

WILDER’S SCHOOL MUSIC. A Collection of Thir- 
ty-six New and Beautiful Songs, arranged for Schools and 
Juvenile Classes. By L. Witper, Teacher of Music in the 
Brooklyn Music Schools, &c. 

This work has already been adopted in the Schools of 
Brooklyn, New York, &e. Retail price, 18 3-4 cents. 
CANTICA LAUDIS: Or, THE AMERICAN BOOK OF 

CHURCH MUSIC, By Lowe. MAson, Professor in the 
Boston Academy of Music, Editor of the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society's Collection, Carmina Sacra, and other of the 
most popular Music Books in the country; and GrorcEe 
James Webs, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music, 
and Editor of many valuable Musical Works. 

The increased satisfaction with which it was received, and 
the unprecedented success of this book, MASON "AND 
WEBB'S LATEST WORK, as well as the warm commendations 
it has received from the Musical Profession generally, establish 
it as the best and most attractive collection of Church Music 
which even these celebrated authors have ever produced. It 
contains a greater amount, as well as variety, of truly beauti- 
ful new tunes, anthems, chants, and other pieces, than any 
similar work ; besides a copious collection of the standard old 
tunes. The Elements of Vocal Music have been newly and 
most carefully prepared, and to adapt it more particularly to 
Corrs AND Singing Scuoors, about Two Hundred Solfeggio 
Exercises and Progressive Lessons have been added. In addi- 
tion to numerous testimonials from the press, it having been 
pronounced the “ most VALUABLE Book or Cuurca MUSIC EVER 
IssueD,”’ it has received from every section of the country the 
unqualified approbation of more than One HunpreD Prorgs- 
SORS AND TEACHERS OF Music. Retail price, 88 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

MARX’S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. The Theory 
and Practice of Musical Composition. By ApoLea BERNARD 
Marx, Doctor of Music, &c. ‘translated from the third 
German Edition, and edited by Hermann S. Saront. 

A. B. Marx holds such high rank in Germany as a writer 
upon the subject of Musical Composition, that any reeommen- 
dation of his great work to those who are at all acquainted 
with the musical literature of the land which is emphatically 
the home of music, would be superfluous. It is without a 
rival as a treatise upon this subject, thoroughly scientific and 
yet adapted to popular comprehension. 

The present translation is beautifully printed in 406 octavo 
pages, and bound in English cloth. Retail price, $2.50. 
NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 

TEMPLE MELODIES. A Collection of nearly all the 
Standard and Popular Tunes, in connection with Five Hun- 
dred Favorite Hymns; arranged as a Hymn and Tune Book 
for Vestries, Social Meetings, Congregational and Family 
Worship, &c. By Darius E. Jones. 

This work has already been introduced, and is used with 
great satisfaction and profit in the vestries of many Churches 
and in the Congregations of some, while the publishers have 
received numerous recommendations from Clergymen and 
others. Those who love the old tunes, and who deem ita 
desirable object that as many as possible should unite in the 
singing, especially at social meetings, will find this exactly the 
book wanted. 


*,* Two Editions of the Work are published —an Octavo 
Epition, price One Dollar ; a Duopecimo Epition, price Sev- 
enty-five Cents. Both Editions are the same as regards con- 
tents, PAGE FOR PAGE, and vary only in the’ size of type. A 
liberal discount will be made when ordered by the quantity 
for Churches, V a &e. 

New York, Apr 17. 


Hob & Fancy Printing. 


OR ene 


T. Re. MARVIN & E. L. BALCH, 
No. 42 Congress Street, 
AVING EVERY eee vba for executing work in their 
line with neat » Solicit the patronage of 
their friends and the ublie. 

The junior partner having devoted several years exclusively 
to this branch of the profession, we feel warranted in assuring 
satisfaction to those who wish for SUPERIOR WORK. 

Boston, May 1, 1852. 5 3m 














MUSIC BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 


29 Cornhill, Boston. 


ERTINI’S PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR. 
A Progressive and Complete Method for the Piano Forte. 

By Henry Bertini, The only complete and correct edition 

published. 

The Modern Harp, or BOSTON SACRED MELODIST. 
A Collection of Church Music. By E. L. Wutre and J. E. 
GOULD. 

The Opera Chorus Book. Consisting of Trios, Quar- 
tets, Quintets, Solos, and Choruses, from the most pop- 
ular Operas. By E. L. Waits and J. Epaar GouLp. 

Sabbath School Lute. A Selection of Hymns and 
angetgitete Melodies, adapted to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. 

The Tyrolian Lyre. A Glee Book consisting of easy 
pieces, arranged mostly for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass voices, for the use of Societies, Schools, Clubs, Choirs, 
and the social circle. By E. L. WaITE and Joun E. Gout. 

Sacred Chorus Book. Consisting mostly of Selections 
from the works of HanpeL, Haypn, Mozart, MENDELS- 
soun, Romperc, NEUKOMM, Rossint, &c. &c., with an ac- 
companiment for the Organ or Piano Forte. Suitable for 
singing societies, and advanced schools. By Epwarp L. 
Waite and J. Eoaar Goutp. 

The Jenny Lind Glee Book. Consisting of the 
most popular Songs sung by Mad’lle Jenny Linp. By 
Davip PAIne. 

ee School tone Books; THE WREATH 

SCHOOL SONGS. By Epwarp L. Wuire and Joun E. 
Govtp. 

Elementary Music Book. 

Apr. 10 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition 

IT of the “BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 
‘RUSES, ”? price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 

PERGOLESE’S celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwicut, Esq., a welcome work 
to lovers of good music 

The Nightingale’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, REICHARDT, translated by Mr. THayer of Cambridge. 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 
minutes to perform it; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 
soprano voices, with Choruses, Price, #6 the dozen, 

Also Bryer’s New Instructions for the Piano: Materials 

for Piano Forte Playing, by Juutus Knorr, a work highly ap- 
proved by the best teachers. Price, $2. 

G. P. R. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
valuable publications of J. ALFRED NoveLLo of London, for 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the Oratortos of 
HANDEL, HaypN, and MENDELSSOHN, and the complete Masses 
of Mozart, Haypn, Beernoven, S. Wrens, Von Weer, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, and 
music generally for the organ, that has ever been seen in 
Boston. Apr. 10. tf 


CZERNY’S PIANO FORTE METHOD. 
S » Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluable.— 
London Morning Chronicle. 

It is one of the most valuable contributions to the art.— 
London Musical World. 

In regard to interest and utility it can never be surpassed.— 
J. A. Hamiiton. 

It is a work of uncommon merit — one superior to all others, 
—Drawing-Room Journal, Philadelphia. 

A splendid acquisition to the list of American publications. 
—Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

It is rapidly taking the place of all other methods.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It is calculated to impart a ready and thorough knowledge 
of the art.— Baltimore Patriot. 

A book of invaluable worth as a code of thorough syste- 
matic education.— Philadelphia Sun. 

It is the most complete system published.—Norfolk County 
Journal, 

We cannot too strongly recommend this excellent work.— 
N. Y. Scientific American 

The most thorough and complete work of the kind.—Mason’s 
Choral Advocate. 

It is a standard work in the musical circles of Great Britain. 
— The Asmonean. 

This book must be ef great value in schools and families.— 
N. Y. Observer. 

There is no book published, which can compare with this.— 
East Boston Ledger. 

It is eminently a book for the people.— Boston Transcript. 

Powerful aids to the learner are embraced in this work.— 
Message Bird. 

A deservedly popular work.— Philadelphia Mercury. 

Czerny can boast of having given to musical Europe Thal- 
berg, Listz and Doehler.—La France Musicale, 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington Street, 
Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers in the 
Union. Apr 10. 

OLD AND MODERN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN 
PROOFS and PRINTS, 
In Line, Mezzotint, Lithograph, &c. 


PLAIN anp COLORED. 
. particular attention of Connoisseurs is invited to the 
opportunity which is now presented, for making additions 
to their collections of valuable ENGRAVINGS, as many Proofs 
and rare Impressions of celebrated Pictures, which are also 
engraved by the most Eminent Artists, are for sale at 
Apr. 10. tf N. D. COTTON'S, 13 Tremont Row. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half @ square, (8 lines,) or less, - insertion, . . $0.50 
anna inser. .25 
Fora square, (16. lines,) first an - - 100 
each additional insertion, . 
On advertisements standing three ths or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
hes umn counts as seven squares.) 
yments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


By BenJAmin F. ——, 
ti 
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